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obtuse angle with the north Afghan system, and the
break of continuity is well marked by the valley of the
Hari-rud and Tajand, giving easy access from Turkestan
to Herat. It follows that the northern scarp of Khorasan
forms an eastern continuation, not of the Elburz, but of
the Caucasus, a fact which has only recently been deter-
mined beyond doubt.

The Persian or western section of the Iranian plateau
has thus a mean altitude of probably not less than 5000
feet, with a general tendency to rise towards all the sea-
boards and the western and northern frontiers. Between
the coast ranges and the sea there are scarcely any low-
land or alluvial plains except those of Khuzistan at the
head of the Persian Gulf, and a few strips north of
Bushahr and east of Bundar-Abbas. On the Caspian
also the only alluvial tract of importance is the delta of
the Safid-rud, noted for its great fertility. But in the
interior, besides the rich plain of the Urmia basin in the
extreme north-west, extensive level tracts everywhere
occur between the parallel ridges. Those of Isfahan and
Shiraz in the west maintain an altitude of about 5000
feet, rising south-eastwards to perhaps 6000 feet. But
eastwards and north-eastwards the land falls continuously
to the two great depressions of Sistan and Khorasan,
probably not more than 1300 or 1400 feet above sea-
level. Here the plains become more extensive, but also
more arid, the grassy valleys gradually yielding to sandy
and saline swamps and wastes. Eastwards a perpetual
struggle for the mastery seems to be going on between
the arable tracts and the shifting sands, which have
already absorbed even some towns and villages, such
as Ehages south-east of Tehran, and which are now
threatening to swallow up Yazd in the very heart of the
country.

J3till farther east the sands themselves yield to those